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Lectures by Henri Correvon 


On February 2 at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston, Henri Correvon of 
Geneva, Switzerland, presented to 
members and friends of the Society 
his faseinating lecture on Alpine 


Plants. 
He spoke first and emphatically of 
natural settings where any seed 


thrown or blown finds a happy home. 
The colored slides gave a marvelous 
idea of alpine flora as nature sees it. 
The yellow Cypripedium ealeeolus is 
lovelier and larger than our own C. 
pubeseens. Blue Aquilegia alpina, 
familiar to most of us, seems to blos- 
som bluer in its native haunts, and 
Croeuses by the fieldsful bloom in the 
fall in Switzerland. 

M. Correvon spoke repeatedly of 
chalk in the soil as necessary to 
most Alpines, including all the Cam- 
panulas, Primulas, Papavers, Aubri- 
etias, Gentiana and also Leontopod- 
ium. Americans think of the Edelweiss 
as the national flower of Switzerland 
but M. Correvon says that the pink 
Azalea is loved and cherished even 
more. The speaker’s Saxifragas need 
heat, water, drainage, also Sphagnum 
which grows abundantly in 
America. He suggested that snow may 
be a great asset in propagating from 
seed. 

Many of the colored slides were of 
plants tried out in this country where 
the attempt to grow them has proved 
a suecess. 

Tourists may well avail themselves 
of any opportunity to visit the garden 
at Geneva which M. Correvon pre- 
sented a few years ago to the Uni- 
versity of that city. 

Hortieultural Hall was packed to 
the doors to greet this distinguished 
peaker, who imparted his apparently 
unlimited knowledge and experience 
na delightfully entertaining manner. 
Much that was said must prove of 
real interest to the Alpine growers in 
\(meriea. 


moss, 





Vegetation of South Africa 


South Africa is a vast botanical 
garden rich in multifarious forms of 
vegetation from the beautiful to the 


homely and grotesque. Among the lat- 
ter must be counted the succulents 
whose name is legion. An American 
visitor familiar with the vegetation of 
New Mexico, Arizona, or Southern 
California would in South Africa find 
himself among outwardly familiar 
types of plants though close inspection 
would show that all were quite differ- 
ent. But the analogy is remarkable. 


Representing his own Agaves are 
Aloes and his Cacti are featured by 
enormous Euphorbias. On piereing the 
stems of the latter he would find in- 
stead of the watery sap of Cacti a 
possessed of 


milk-like fluid often 





"A CORNER IN A GARDEN AT CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


strong vesicatory properties. Woe be- 
tide him if a little of this milky juice 
gets into his eye or into an open 
wound. The Aloes if in blossom would 
enchant him with their myriads of 
tubular searlet or orange, honey-laden 
flowers borne in spikes above the gray 
or variously mottled green succulent 
leaves. 

Smaller Aloe-like plants such as 
Haworthias and Gasterias he would 
also find and curious Stapelias and 
Huernias with flat star-shaped dark 
mottled flowers of fetid odor much 
sought after by carrion flies. In other 
places Heaths in endless variety cover 
mile upon mile. If the bulbs were in 
bloom the scene would be complete 
with Nerines, Freesias, Galtonias, Ixias, 
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Sparaxis, Gladiolus, Crinums and 
scores of other jewels including the 
wondrous Belladonna Lily. If lucky he 
might find Clivias wild and in wet 
places he would certainly see in abun- 
dance the Calla Lily, in moist rocky 
places the familiar Agapanthus um- 
bellatus, and on wet cliffs on Table 
Mountain the superb Disa grandiflora 
with pink lip, brilliant scarlet sepals 
and petals the most beautiful of all 
terrestrial Orchids. 





New York Flower Show 


Plans for the thirteenth annual In- 
ternational Flower Show which will 
be held at Grand Central Palace in 
New York City, from March 15 to 
March 20, are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. More than $26,000 in premiums 
is offered to exhibitors in the 1926 
Show, which is to be conducted by 
the Horticultural Society of New 
York and the New York Florists’ 
Club. 

One of the first steps in the unusual 
program which is being planned for 
this year was the selection of a poster 
from among 114 submitted by art stu- 
dents of the New York City High 
Schools. The group of judges, made 
up of Mrs. William Lockwood, Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York and 
Garden Club of America, William A. 
Delano, architeet; Richardson Wright 
of House and Garden, G. Berthon 
Cutts, artist and Edward F. Korbel, 
selected the design of Aarvin Akin, 
student of the High School of Com- 
merce. The prize for the school sub- 
mitting the best group of posters was 
awarded to the Washington Irving 
High Sehool Art department. 

Each year the Tea Garden, a fea- 
ture of the International Flower 
Shows, is run for the benefit of some 
worthy enterprise. This season it will 
be for the benefit of the New York 
League of Girls Clubs. Mrs. Lyttleton 
Fox is chairman of the committee 
and assisting her will be Mrs. Clark 
Davis, Mrs. George Stockly, Mrs. 
Samuel Clark, Miss Virginia Potter, 
Mrs. Courtland Barnes and Miss Elsie 
Schefer. 


Tree Wardens and Foresters 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ Asso- 
ciation held January 21st at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, the following offi- 
cers were elected :—President, Everett 
P. Mudge, Swampscott; secretary- 
treasurer, Oliver G. Pratt, Salem. 

The organization was founded by 
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Dr. G. E. Stone of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1913, and is 
established for the promotion of so- 
cial intercourse and the dissemination 
of local and general information 
among those engaged in tree culture 
and kindred lines of work. 

There is a membership of 320 which 
consists of tree wardens, city forest- 
ers and persons actively engaged in 
tree work and allied subjects. 


In 1924 a tree planting campaign 
was started, and 10,000 linen posters 
bearing a plate of a magnificent elm 
and the inscription ‘‘Plan to Plant 
Another Tree—consult your Tree 
Warden or City Forester,’’ were dis- 
tributed throughout the Common- 
wealth. The project is to be pushed 
further this year by presenting each 
tree warden with street tree seedlings 
providing he agrees to raise them and 
eventually plant them on the streets 
of his city or town as a monument to 
the present generation. 


The organization at its recent meet- 
ing passed a resolution opposing any 
curtailment in the operation of the 
gypsy and brown tail moth work as 
conducted heretofore by the state, it 
being the consensus of opinion that 
the cities and towns, as a_ whole, 
within the Commonwealth, are not in 
a position at the present time to as- 
sume full responsibility of the work 
against these pests and should have 
the benefit of State aid and super- 
vision. 


Pruning Pears 


How to prune pears to the best ad- 
vantage has occupied the attention of 
horticulturists at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva for several years, and certain 
definite recommendations are now 
believed to be justified by the results 
of the Station tests. The merits of 
high- and low-headed trees have been 
compared, and a study made of the 
effect upon tree growth and fruit pro- 
duction of much and little pruning. 
Low-headed trees receiving little 
pruning have proved most satisfactory 
in all respects. 


Experiments have been conducted 
with such well-known varieties as 
Anjou, Bartlett, Kieffer, Sheldon, 
Seckel, and Lawrence to study the 
relative value of high and low head- 
ing. Certain of these varieties have 
also been used in tests of much and 
little pruning for pears. From the re- 
sults secured in these experiments, it 
would seem that low heads were best 
for all varieties of pears, especially 
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for the tall, upright-growing types. 
Low-headed trees produced larger, 
broader, and rather more symmetric: 
tops than did the high-headed on 
and this proved particularly advan- 
tageous for unwieldy varieties of thie 
Kieffer type. Careful heading and 
early training are always desirable. 
Heavy pruning appears to stimulat 
a greater wood growth, which result. 
in rather bushy growth or sometime 
rangy and unwieldy branches and 
relatively smaller bearing trees. 


New England Nurserymen 


At the annual convention of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, held in Boston, January 26 and 
27, the following officers were elected: 
President, W. W. McCartney, New 
Haven, Conn.; Vice President, P. J. 
Van Baarda, Lexington, Mass.; Secre- 
tary, W. N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass. ; 
Treasurer, F. §S. Baker, Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Harlan P. Kelsey made an address 
on the Southern Appalachian National 
Park, illustrated by views taken by 
him while he was commissioner. Dr. 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary of Agri- 
culture spoke on the nurseryman’s 
position in our civie and economic 
life. 


Origin of Spectrum Carnation 


An error as to the origin of the 
Carnation Spectrum crept into the 
report of the Carnation Exhibition, at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as pub- 
lished in the last issue of Horticulture. 
This brilliant red Carnation, which 
was one of the features of the ex- 
hibition, was raised and introduced 
by F. Dorner & Sons Company, of 
LaFayette, Indiana, a concern which 
is responsible for many other high- 
grade commercial Carnations, ineclud- 
ing Laddie, which stands at the top, 
Pink Delight, White Wonder, Rosalia, 
Rosetta and White Perfection. 


Sudbury Horticultural Society 


At a recent meeting of the Sudbury 
(Ontario) Horticultural Society, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. R. S. Wright; first 
vice president, Mrs. W. J. Bell; sec- 
ond vice president, Mrs. R. C. Crouse, 
Copper Cliff; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
J. T. Smart; directors, Mrs. W. C. 
Morrison, Mrs. J. H. Clary, Mr. Figg, 
Mr. Pottle, Mr. Weller, Mr. Buchart. 


— 
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Cacti in the Window Garden 





Cacti have all the fascination that 
goes with the desert. For three years 
it was my pleasure to see that all the 
plants in the Missouri Botanical 
Garden at St. Louis were properly 
labelled. Although I spent some time 
picking spines out of my fingers, I 
enjoyed every minute spent among 
these weird plants. When it became 
necessary to start for the Orient, on 
rather short notice, I traveled by El 
Paso and Los Angeles that I might 
see the Cacti growing under natural 
conditions. Fortune favored me; nu- 
merous hot boxes on the train allowed 
me to get out and study them. It was 
a wonderful trip even if it did take 
an extra day to reach the ship at San 
Francisco. 

I am not alone in this love of Cacti. 
In St. Louis and other cities there are, 
or were, Cactus societies. The number 
of plants one can grow without a 
greenhouse, or even a hot bed, is 
astonishing, as I saw in private col- 
leections. Cacti are not particular as to 
location in the house during the win- 
ter so long as they do not freeze. The 
best temperature is about 50 degrees. 
In the summer they can be set out- 
doors. 

The fallacy that they require but 
little water must be corrected. Speci- 
mens in the desert are deep rooted, 
the roots going down to a subter- 
ranean water supply. When grown in 
pots they must have a fairly constant 
supply of water but the soil must not 
be kept soaked or the plants will rot. 
However, if one goes away over the 
week end, the plants will not suffer 
for the lack of water, as will Palms 
and flowering plants. They cheerfully 
stand some neglect. 

There is great excitement when a 
‘‘Night Blooming Cereus’’ opens its 
flowers. The neighbors for blocks 
around come to see it and talk about 
it for a long time afterward. There 
are two genera confused under this 
name,—the Cereus, which has three- 
to six-angled stems, and the Phyllo- 
eactus with long, flat, fleshy leaves 
that resemble attenuated oak leaves. 
The large, pure white flowers open at 
sundown and remain open until the 
sun is well up the next day. Cereus 
grandiflorus (fragrant), C. nycticalus, 
C. triangularis and Phyllocactus cre- 
natus, and some hybrids of the latter, 
common Night Blooming 
Cacti. 

A common Phyllocactus, Ackermanii, 
has gorgeous red flowers, scarlet red 
outside, carmine-red inside; it is a 
day bloomer. Ail these are tall, un- 


gainly plants that must be tied up to 
stakes or trellises. 

The Crab Cactus (Epiphyllum trun- 
catum) is a mass of bloom from about 
Christmas until early spring. It is an 
old-fashioned plant that was almost 
forgotten, but in the last year or two 
it has once more been gaining in popu- 
larity. The stems are flat, three-quar- 
ters of an inch to one inch wide in 
two- to four-inch joints, each resem- 
bling the claw of a crab. At the end 
of each branch two brilliant ruby-red 
flowers are borne. The Crab Cactus 
may be grown on its own roots but it 
does even better when grafted on 
Pereskia aculeata. 

All the Cacti mentioned so far do 
better if grown in a fairly rich, but 
loose fibrous soil, with some charcoal 
and sand to insure drainage. 

For variety in species, the Mammil- 
larias will always prove interesting. 
These seldom grow more than six 
inches high and can be kept in two-, 
three- or four-inch pots for years. 
They are called Mammillarias because 
of the tubercles which cover them 
instead of ridges as in most Cacti. 
These tubereles are set in rows which 
twist spirally about the plants. There 
is a cluster of spines on the end of 
each tubercle; the small tubular, yel- 
low, red or carmine flowers are borne 
here, too, followed by small red fruits, 
often far prettier than the flowers. 
M. bicolor has white spines that lie 
flat. M. plumosa and M. lasiacantha 
have very fine white spines which to 
be shown to advantage must be grown 
under a jelly glass to keep them clean. 
When well grown they resemble balls 
of cotton. 
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The Living Rock Cactus, always 
spoken of in the trade as Anhalonium 
fissuratum, looks like a bit of broken 
blue limestone. It is sometimes called 
‘‘Dry Whiskey’’ because an exceed- 
ingly strong drink may be made by 
crushing the plant in a little water. 

The ‘‘Bishop’s Cap’’ Cactus (Ech- 
inocactus myriostigma) gets its name 
from the peculiar mitre-shape of the 
plant, a depressed globe about five 
inches in diameter with five or six 
very prominent ridges. Yellow flowers 
are borne on the ridges and the scale- 
like white growth on the surface 
proves, upon close examination, to be 
clusters of minute spines. 

The ‘‘Turk’s Cap’’ Cactus (Melo- 
cactus communis), another interesting 
specimen, is a green plant topped with 
a red button-like growth a couple of 
inches in diameter, which in old speci- 
mens in the West Indies, where it is 
native, sometimes grows eight inches 
above the plant. 

Two peculiarly hairy Cacti are 
Opuntia senilis and the ‘‘Old Man’’ 
Cactus (Pilocereus senilis). The for- 
mer is rather difficult to grow but is 
curious because instead of spines it 
has long silky white hairs. It is 
a much-branched plant, with oval- 
shaped joints, never attaining more 
than three feet in height. Years would 
be required to reach that height in the 
window garden. Pilocereus senilis is 
a straight columnar ribbed plant, 
completely covered with long, wavy 
pure white bristles, usually about six 
inches to one foot high in cultivation. 
Both these plants are usually grown 
under bell-shaped glasses to keep the 
spines clean. 

Cacti are not particular as to soil 
but a good garden loam to which sand, 
a little finely broken charcoal, some 
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lime, or lime rubbish, to furnish drain- 
age and alkalinity, have been added 
will give the best results. 

Fine specimens of the smaller Cacti 
can be raised from seed in the win- 
dow garden. One caution—after the 
seeds have germinated be careful not 
to give much water to the soil. Too 
much water will cause the seedlings 
to burst, the skins cracking open, re- 
sulting in a permanent scar. 

—P. T. Barnes. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





BLUE GENTIANS 


The Oh’s and Ah’s called forth by 
the ‘‘Swiss Gentian blue’’ were no 
doubt delightfully gratifying to Henri 
Correvon, when he showed his fasci- 
nating slides February 2, in Boston. 

To be sure M. Correvon experienced 
doubts concerning the cultivation of 
these Gentians, for they are among 
the so-called ‘‘fussy’’ alpines, but 
there are two Gentians, G. Andrewsii 
and G. erinita, which are native in 
America but possess a blue color 
equally as beautiful as that of the 
foreign species. G. Andrewsii is a 
hardy perennial in half shade, moist, 
lime or chalky soil. G. erinita is an 
annual and can not be transplanted 
into a permanent spot, for it will not 
‘*stay put.’’ If one would be sure to 
always have it, fresh seed must be 
sown each year. 

With more care the following are 
easy to grow because of our lime and 
moisture giving stones in New Eng- 
land: G. semptenfide, a native of the 
Caucasus; G. Pneumonanthe; G. 
verna, preferring boggy, well drained 
soil; G. aselepiadea, liking deep, well 
drained pockets; also G. decumbens. 
And with still more care others of 
this big family can be made very 
happy with us. Things worth having 
are worth working for and that won- 
derful blue is certainly worth many a 
trial and tribulation. 

—Mrs. Louise Warren. 
Worcester, Mass. 





WHOLE POTATOES FOR SEED 


With potatoes already commanding 
high prices and with a shortage of 
the crop in many sections, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that seed potatoes 
are going to sell at a premium around 
planting time. In this connection some 
experiments made at the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, N. Y., are particularly timely, 
for they show that for seeding pur- 
poses whole small potatoes weighing 
from one to two ounces are as good 
as, if not a little better than, pieces 
of large tubers from the same plants. 
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Simple Flower Holders 





Many devices have been originated 
to hold eut flowers in bowls or in vases 
having wide mouths. Many of them are 
more ornamental than useful, holding 
the stems so tightly or making such a 
close contact with the bottom of the 
vase that water cannot enter the stems 
freely. 

One holder now on the market has 
none of these objectionable features, 
and is very satisfactory. It consists of 
a lead base into which many small 
wires have been fastened in an upright 
position. This holder may be entirely 
hidden by moss when used in a bowl, 
giving a very pretty effect. 

After all, though, there is no more 
convenient method for holding cut 
flowers than to use a strip of lead 








A STRIP OF LEAD RIBBON USED AS A 


FLOWER HOLDER 


ribbon about two inches wide such as 
can be obtained at any tinsmith’s shop. 
The strip should be about a foot long. 
This lead ribbon is very flexible and 
can be twisted into any desired shape. 
The flower stems are slipped into the 
openings formed by folding or rolling 
the lead. These openings may be made 
large or small, depending upon the 
size of the flowers. Obviously a device 
of this sort is not very ornamental, but 
it is readily hidden with a little moss 
or a few leaves when used in a Japa- 
nese bowl. 

This device may also be set in the 
bottom of a vase which has a wide 
mouth to hold flowers upright. If the 
stems are long enough to reach the bot- 
tom, even three or four flowers can be 


made to assume a graceful position in 
such a vase, instead of lopping over 
the sides in an ungainly manner. 

It is true that flower stems can also 
be held in position in a wide mouthed 
vase by means of little sticks in which 
notches have been cut, or by rubber 
bands slipped over a stick fitted to 
each side of the vase, but the lead 
ribbon is much more convenient, and is 
to be recommended to all flower lovers 
who have the problem of arranging cut 
blooms for household decoration. 





SOWING PANSY SEED IN THE 
SPRING 


It is the usual custom to sow Pansy 
seed in late July or early August, car- 
rying the plants through the winter in 
a cold frame or under a protective 
covering of hay or straw, in order to 
have early flowers in the spring. The 
fact is usually overlooked that Pansies 
can also be sown in the spring to pro- 
duce a generous quantity of flowers in 
late summer and well into the autumn. 
If the seed is sown in coldframes or in 
boxes of earth in the house and the 
plants set out when severe weather has 
passed, they will bloom in June or 
July, and flower for the remainder of 
the season. 

If sown in boxes, the seed should be 
just barely covered with sifted earth. 
Too deep planting is a common cause 
of poor germination. Of course the soil 
must be kept moist, and it is well to 
protect from direct sunshine in the 
middle of the day while the plants are 
small. The seed germinates in about a 
week. Spring planting gives attractive 
Pansies in any part of the country, but 
the plan is of particular value in sec- 
tions where plants cannot be wintered 
out of doors. 





THE SIBERIAN WALLFLOWER 


The Siberian Wallflower (Cheiran- 
thus allionii) is usually catalogued as 
a rock garden plant, blooming in spring. 
It is true that when once established 
they will make a gorgeous display in 
the garden through June and July, but 
it is also true that if they are allowed 
to bloom too continuously they will die 
out. 

It is quite within the power of the 
amateur, however, to enjoy these Si- 
berian Wallflowers the first season, but 
their blooms will come in the autumn 
instead of in spring or early summer. 
If the seeds are sown under glass in 
March or in coldframes in April, it is 
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almost certain that there will be an 
abundance of flowers in September and 
October. Then the same plants will 
bloom the sueceeding spring. 

It is to be remembered, though, that 
the Siberian Wallflowers, like all other 
Wallflowers, do not tolerate a sour soil. 
They grow best in limestone soil, but if 
such soil is not available, lime should 
be dug into the ground around them. 

[hey are not necessarily confined to 
rock gardens, either, because they grow 
a foot high and make a handsome dis- 
play in a perennial border, their orange 
flowers being among the gayest blooms 
to be found there. The plants grow 
about a foot high, and have dark green 
foliage. Besides being very pretty, the 
flowers are sweet. Some garden makers 
find the color of the Siberian Wall- 
flower a difficult one to use, but with 
proper restrictions this biennial is a 
first elass garden plant. 





SYRINGA VELUTINA 


In the autumn of 1918 while on a 
visit to the Arnold Arboretum I se- 
cured a one-year-old seedling of 
Syringa velutina. The next spring it 
was planted in a rather exposed part 
of my garden; during the summer of 
1923 it produced a few flowers and in 
1924 and 1925 flowered freely, while 
in August of the two latter years a 
few flowers were again produced. 
This specimen is now a bush six feet 
in height and has never shown any 
signs of winter-killing although the 
common Lilaes were on one occasion 
rather badly injured; some of the 
finer forms such as Miss Willmott be- 
ing killed back to the snow-line. 

The individual flowers of S. velu- 
tina are rather small and of a pale 
pinkish lilae in bud, becoming white 
as they open; the panicles are rather 
loose and have more of the airy grace 
otf a Spiraea than the somewhat heavy 
appearance one usually associates 
with the flowers of the common Lilac. 
Although not quite so _ strongly 
scented as the common Lilac, it pos- 
sesses a pleasant and rather haunting 
fragrance somewhat reminiscent of 
Nareissus poeticus. 

Flowering as it does just after the 
common Lilae, this species helps to 
lengthen the Lilae season and should 
form a welcome addition to the list 
of flowering shrubs which are hardy 
throughout the Northern United States 
and Canada. Judging from ‘the be- 
haviour of this and several other 
North Korean shrubs in my garden I 
helieve that much of the Korean flora 
trom north of latitude 40 degrees will 
prove hardy throughout the Northern 
tates and adjacent parts of Canada. 
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Wild Flowers for the Garden 





In the list of so-called wild flowers 
there are several which can be grown 
without difficulty in the home garden, 
and which are worth planting. Solo- 


mon’s-seal (Polygonatum commuta- 


tum) is by no means a stranger in 
gardens, although apparently neg- 
lected by the present generation. 
These plants, with their long, arch- 
ing stems, broad foliage and white 
blossoms hanging like bells from the 
under side of the stems, are a real 
delight in the spring. 

Clumps of Solomon’s-seal can be 
used to distinct advantage in the 
foreground of a shrub border or un- 


well accompany them and which are 
commonly spoken of as Dogtooth 
Violets. These plants, however, are 
quite different from the Dogtooth 
Violet, E. Dens-canis, which is more 
frequently met with in England but 
is not common in America. All of 
them are good rockery plants. 
Trilliums, which are among the 
most beautiful of wild flowers, are not 
the easiest plants to grow, but will 
thrive when planted in moist but well 
drained soil in partial shade. The 
plants are grown from tubers, which 
should be planted from four to eight 
inches deep, according to the size. 
The Trilliums should always be 





TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


der trees. The plant will stand a con- 
siderable amount of shade, and will 
thrive in light soil that is well 
drained, but not too dry. A somewhat 
moist situation suits it best. 

One merit of Solomon’s-seal which 
is often overlooked is the fact that 
it will thrive particularly well under 
the adverse conditions often found in 
suburban or city gardens. It is 
adapted even for homes where garden 
space is limited, because the plants 
are readily grown in pots, being kept 
in a dark place until well started. 
The plan is seldom adopted, but Solo- 
mon’s-seal as a potted plant is very 
satisfactory. 

The Dogtooth Violet may also be 
grown without difficulty in most gar- 
dens which are not too dry and some- 
what shaded. Erythronium ameri- 
canum, with yellow flowers, is a com- 
mon and easily grown subject. There 
are other native species which may 
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grouped in good sized masses. A few 
plants make but a poor showing. 

Trillium grandiflorum, sometimes 
known as the Snow Trillium, has 
snowy white flowers changing to pink 
and succeeded by a red berry. Trillium 
erectum is the common Wakerobin, 
which has purplish-red or maroon col- 
ored flowers. It looks best when grown 
in company with the Snow Trillium. 
The Rose Trillium (T. stylosum) and 
the Painted Trillium (T. undulatum) 
are also listed by nurserymen. 

Garden makers who have a bog gar- 
den or a little swampy land will find 
no great difficulty in growing the 
Pitcherplant (Sarracenia purpurea) 
which is deep purple in color and al- 
ways interesting. There are other spe- 
cies and varieties, including S. flava, 
sometimes called Trumpet Pitcher- 
plant, which is yellow in color, and 
S. rubra, the Sweet Pitcherpiant, 
which is crimson. 
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1926 EXHIBITION SCHEDULE 


The complete schedule of prizes of- 
fered for the exhibitions of 1926 has 
just been issued by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. A copy will be 
sent on application to anyone who 
contemplates staging exhibits at any 
of the season’s shows. 





A BOOK ON FLOWER SCENTS . 


The scent of flowers and leaves is 
one of the most attractive features of 
plants and one of the first enquired 
after. Strange to say, there is singu- 
larly little written on the subject that 
is of aid to the ordinary enquirer. 
For this reason the recently published 
‘*Flower Scent’’* is most welcome. 
Books written across the Atlantic 
dealing with practical matters of gar- 
dening have for us a very limited use, 
but here is one whose theme is of 
universal import. The information 
given in this book is just as service- 
able and valuable here as in Britain 
and if this note was written in Asia, 
Africa or Australia it would be 
equally applicable. It is seldom in the 
field of gardening that one can recom- 
mend a book as useful to people living 
in every land. 

The subject of flower scent is a 
large and interesting one and one 
largely concerned with organic chem- 
istry since the scents themselves are 
the products of plant metabolism. 
The author has wisely steered clear 
of technicalities and the result is a 
readable and informative account of 
flower scent and its uses. On broad 
lines he has based a classification not 
difficult to understand or follow. 
Those who wish to delve deeper are 
provided with Bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. 

In the first chapter the author 
points out that the sense of smell in 
man is almost entirely a means of 
pleasure, a hedonistic sense, the loss 
of which scarcely impairs the effi- 
ciency of the organism. The personal 


***Flower Scent’’ by F. A. Hampton, M.A. 
Dulau & Company. Sm. 8°, 129 pages, pre- 
face, appendices and index. London, price 6 
shillings. 
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associations that are bound up with 
scents are notoriously vivid, and for 
every one of us there are certain 
seents that instantly recall some past 
experience. 

The second chapter deals with the 
composition of scents, all of which are 
due to volatile substances (essential 
oils) that do not dissolve easily in 
water and vaporize at varying tem- 
peratures. The essential oils of flowers 
are invariably more complex than 
those of leaves and the delicacy of the 
flower scents is largely dependent on 
this complexity. 

Chapter III. discusses the origin 
and development of scent and V. its 
function, whilst VI. deals with in- 
sects in relation to the scent of flow- 
ers and all in language intelligible to 
the layman. 

The part (Chapter VIII.) dealing 
with scent classification is necessarily 
more intricate than that on general 
features but some very interesting 
facts are brought out and a fairly 
simple grouping of scents is arrived 
at. 

A comparatively lengthy chapter 
(X.) deals with scent in the garden 
and this will probably prove of great- 
est help and value to garden-lovers— 
the list of seented plants compiled will 
greatly assist those who wish espe- 
cially for fragrant flower and leaf in 
the garden. Those interested in mak- 
ing their own attars and pot-pourris 
will find helpful hints in Chapter XI. 

All in all one has nothing but praise 
for this handy little volume so well- 
printed on good paper and on a sub- 
ject in which we badly need instruc- 
tion. Mistakes are few though on 
Page 48 occurs an error in referring 
Magnolia, Cedrela, Myrrh, Mastic and 
Frankincense to Rutaceae. 

Though obviously more chemist 
than botanist the author’s love of 
flowers is self-evident and he is to be 
congratulated on boldly pioneering 
into this field. Garden-lovers every- 
where will appreciate his efforts and 
welcome his guiding hand among 
garden scents. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





CREEPING THYME AS A PEST 


Dear Editor: I want to take exeep- 
tions to the article in the issue of 
Horticulture for February 1 about 
Thymus serpyllum. In my reading I 
have seen this flower extolled again 
and again as very useful and attrac- 
tive for rock gardens and garden 
walks, between the stones. In none 
of them is thought given to the dam- 
age Thyme does if planted in a graz- 
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ing country where the farmers are 
dependent upon milk for a living. 

A few years ago when motoring 
through Greene county New York be- 
tween Prattsville and Grand Gorge I 
noticed the hillsides covered with 
blossoming Thyme. I thought, like 
many others, what a lovely ground 
cover for my hillsides in the Berk- 
shires. 

Stopping at the house of a farmer 
friend, I said, ‘‘Give me some plants 
of Thyme to take home with me.’’ He 
was horrified and replied, ‘‘If you 
take a plant put it in your house and 
what’s more lock the door unless you 
want to spoil your country side for 
the dairy farmer.’’ 

I laughed, and like most of us had 
to be convinced, so took the plant. 

Then I said to the farmer, ‘‘ Why 
do you think I should lock this plant 
in the house?’’ and he replied, ‘‘ This 
county used to be fine for cattle and 
many farmers kept large herds that 
grazed on the hillsides and now look 
how the pasturage is spoiled. As the 
cows do not like the taste of Thyme it 
spoils the pasturage in the spring, 
and when it is in bloom it is full of 
bees, often stinging the cows, which 
therefore give it a wide berth.” 

He also told me the seeds of the 
original Thyme plants were brought in 
on the wool of sheep that were being 
driven through the county. Years ago 
the farmers used to go out through 
the country and gather flocks of 
sheep, getting a few in each village, 
until they had a flock large enough to 
market. In whatever village night fell 
they would spend the night pasturing 
the sheep on the hillsides and in this 
way the Thyme was started. 

As I was still unconvinced I brought 
the plants home and planted them in 
my rock garden. They began to spread 
and I said to myself, ‘‘This is a farm- 
ing district and my neighbors are de- 
pendent upon their cows for a living: 
I must take out my thriving Thyme.”’ 

I did what I thought was a good job 
of eradication and yet each year some- 
where near the spot where I planted 
the original plants one or two come 
up and I have to keep a vigilant eye 
on the grass surrounding my rock 
garden to see that no plants escape 
me. 

Of course it would not spread so 
fast as to injure the farming in my 
life time, but if it were once well 
started, no one would take the trouble 
to eradicate it from the hillsides and 
except in the fields where the crop: 
were regularly rotated, the Thyme 
would probably eventually spoil the 
grazing in any congenial locality 
where it was started. 
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Therefore I warn you, if you live 
in a dairy country, be careful about 
planting Thymus serpyllum in your 


carden. 
—Marie Ingersoll. 


Brookline, Mass. 





PERSISTENT PORTULACAS 


Dear Sir: The article in Horticul- 
ture of January 15 on ‘‘ Annuals for 
the Sea Shore’’ made me think of two 
beds that I saw some years ago on an 
excursion to Point Shirley in front of 
a cottage that sat right on the beach. 
Nothing could be seen from the car 
window but sand with the exception 
of these two beds, which had rocks 
around the edges and were filled with 
Portulaeas. I was only a boy but I 
thought they were the most brilliant 
flower beds that I had ever seen. 
Probably the least bit of soil if not 
more than two inches would keep 
these flowers alive and they will self- 
sow, as I found out later to my sor- 
row. Having a little flower garden in 
front of the house and remembering 
those beds, I bought some seeds and 
planted them and I always had Portu- 
lacas. I could not get rid of them. 
They were still coming up every year 
when I moved away. 

—E. S. Richards. 
Greenfield, Mass. 





BOOKS FOR ROCK GARDENERS 


The visit of M. Henri Correvon to 
this country has increased an already 
active interest in Alpine plants. The 
following books selected from those 
in the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society treat the sub- 


ject from various points of view: 


Chanler, Mrs. L. 8S. Alpine plants for the 
rock garden. 

Farrer, . J. Alpines and bog plants. 

———————.._ My rock genees. 

Fernald, M. l. The soil preferences of cer- 
tain i ' and sub-alpine plants. 

Hulme, F. E. That rock garden of ours. 

Irving, W. Rock gardening. 

Jenkins, E. H. The rock garden. 

———————. Rock gardens and alpine plants; 
ed. by T. W. Sanders. 

Macself, A. J. Alpine plants. 

Meredith, L. B. ock gardens; how to make 
and maintain them. 

Methuen, A. An Alpine A. B. OC. 

Thomas, H. H. and Arnott, S. Rock gar- 
dening for amateurs. 

Thompson, H. 8. Alpine plants of Europe. 

Thonger, C. The book of rock and water 
gardens. 

Wilder, L. B. Adventures in my garden and 
rock garden. 





COMING EVENTS 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 9-13.— Spring 
Flower Show, at the Commercial Museum, 
34th Street near Spruce. 

New York City, March 15-20.—The 13th 
International Flower Show, at the Grand 
Central Palace, 247 Park Avenue. 

Boston, Mass., March 17-21.—Grand Ex- 
hibition of Spring Flowering Plants, at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Philadelphia, Pa. May 7-9.—Second Ex- 
hibition of the American Orchid Society, at 
Memorial Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 5-6.—Rhododendrons, 
Sogeee, Irises Exhibition, at Horticultural 

all. 
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Boston, Mass., June 19-20.—Peony Exhibi- 
tion, at Horticultural Hall. 
Mass., June 26-27.—Roses, Straw- 
berries, Sweet Peas Exhibition, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 





CARE OF CYCLAMEN 


Will zoe give me directions for the treat- 
ment of Oyclamen! I have one plant on 
which the buds seem to dry up before they 
bloom. How long a blooming period should a 
properly treated Cyclamen have?! I am ex- 
ea ae with some hardy Cyclamen seeds 
rom England. Is there any chance of their 
succeeding in our much warmer climate 
(Washington) ? 

Your Cyclamen plant has appar- 


ently been growing in too dry an at- 
mosphere. A gentle spray overhead 
in the morning will keep the buds in 
a healthy condition. The plant will be 
benefited by a little stimulant if in a 
healthy condition. The bulbs should 
be potted in the fall in rather sandy 
soil for house culture. Give water 
sparingly until new leaves have 
formed, increasing the applications as 
the plant increases in size. A well- 
grown Cyclamen will bloom all winter 
in a moderately cool room with plenty 
of sunlight. You should have no diffi- 
culty in naturalizing hardy Cyclamen 
in Washington, provided they are 
planted in a cool and partly shaded 
corner. 





ANOTHER IRONCLAD HOUSE 
PLANT 


Dear Sir:—I was glad to read the 
article on ‘‘Ironclad House Plants’’ 
in your issue of January 15. To the 
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list mf&ht be added the Clivia de- 
scribed on the same page, for it 
makes as good a hardy plant as the 
Aspidistra and has beautiful green 
foliage, besides the additional charm 
of flowers which are produced nearly 
as freely in the dwelling as in the 
greenhouse. 

Another addition to this class of 
plants is Dracaena Rothiana, which 
is not only beautiful, but is as hardy 
a plant as the Aspidistra. I know 
plants which have had no water for 
over two weeks, and yet were not 
any the worse for it. As you will see 
from the photograph which I am send- 
ing, it has a most graceful appear- 
ance. I have seen plants grown in the 
ordinary cottage from six inches into 
specimens standing five and six feet 
high, and holding the leaves down to 
the pot. 

This plant originally came to us 
from Africa, and can stand a drop in 
temperature as low as 35 degrees, and 
yet can endure much heat. It is only 
of late years that its wonderful keep- 
ing qualities have been recognized. 

—W. A. Manda. 
South Orange, N. J. 





PELLAEA ATROPURPUREA 


It is difficult to understand just 
why this oddly pretty Fern should be 
called ‘‘Purple Cliff Brake’’ when it 
shows no sign of purple except on the 














A WELL GROWN DRACAENA ROTHIANA 
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stem, and that of doubtful quality. 
‘*Silver Cliff Brake’’ would be much 
more becoming, as the young growth 
and the sterile fronds are decidedly 
silvery. 

The young plants, the steril fronds 
and the fertile fronds appear to be 
three distinct varieties of Fern, bear- 
ing little resemblance to each other; 
in facet, the novice must find them 
growing together, time after time, be- 
fore he becomes convinced that they 
are not different varieties. 

The young plants are simplicity it- 
self; just a slender, black, polished 
stem that looks more like a black 
horsehair than anything else, and a 
single, round, silvery leaf almost 
exactly like that of a seedling Lotus. 

The sterile fronds more nearly re- 
semble the compound leaf of the Black 
Locust than anything else, although 
they are very variable in form, about 
50 percent of them being lobed to a 
greater or less extent. The fertile 
fronds are taller, more slender and 
the leaflets usually attenuated hal- 
berd form and deep green. 

In this range it is found growing 
on steep, shady banks, in company 
with Woodsia, and on shady sand- 
stone bluffs. While appreciating mois- 
ture, the nut-like crowns are able to 
withstand almost any amount of 
drouth when well established. When 
well grown its unusual form and 
silvery sheen make of it a thing of 
beauty well worth getting acquainted 
with. —wW. A. Bridwell. 
Forestburg, Texas. 





STARTING SUMMER BULBS 


How must I treat summer blooming bulbs 
like Gloxinia and Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
for bloom in the house in the summer? At 
what time should the bulbs be planted in pots 
and when should the seeds for such bulbs be 
planted? 

Gloxinia and Begonia bulbs should 


be potted in February and March, first 
placing a dash of sand under each 
bulb. Plunge the pots in a box of wet 
ashes or sand up to the rims and put 
away in a cool part of the cellar un- 
til signs of growth are seen. They 
should then be brought near the light. 
Use discretion in watering until the 
plants have made good root action. 
Seed should be sown in a light sandy 
compost as early as possible and 
transplanted when large enough to 
handle. 

Care must be taken not to expose 
plants to strong sunlight, the leaves of 
Gloxinias being very tender and easily 
scorched. Also, if water is sprayed on 
the Gloxinia leaves and they are then 
exposed to the sun, they will burn quite 
badly. Begonias can be used on a porch 
or piazza, but Gloxinias are better kept 
in the window of a room in moderate 
shade about all the time. 
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ANNUALS 


Ten-Weeks Stocks 








No such sensational improvement 
has been made in Stocks as in some 
other plants, and yet the newer vari- 
eties have come to be among the most 
desirable of garden flowers, notwith- 
standing the fact that many amateurs 
apparently have not realized that this 
is true. 


Of course Stocks must be started in- 
doors, but so must Asters, Salvia and 
various other annuals. What are listed 
in the catalogue as Ten-Weeks Stocks 
are usually chosen for out-of-door 
gardens. The seed, which should be 
sown in March or April, will germin- 
ate in six or eight days. It is well to 
remember that the light colored seeds 
always germinate more quickly than 
those which are dark, because with 
that thought in mind the two kinds 
will not be planted together. 


Garden makers who do not care to 
sow the seed can buy started plants 
of the better varieties so as to have 
them in bloom by the middle of sum- 
mer. When young plants are set in 
the garden early in the season, the 
common flea beetle, which attacks cu- 
cumbers and melons, must be watched 
for. This pest seems to have a special 
fondness for Stocks. The plants may 
be protected most readily by covering 
them with boxes having wire screen- 
ing over the top or with mosquito net- 
ting suspended from sticks. The col- 
ors of the Ten-Weeks Stocks run 
through shades of red, yellow, violet, 
blue and pink. There are also good 
white varieties. 
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Ten-Weeks Stocks are to be priz 
not only for their attractive colo 
but also for their fresh and who! 
some fragrance. They are not so ea 
to arrange in vases as some oth r 
flowers, having no great beauty 
form, but making good mass effect. 
and are especially useful for mant 
and table decorations when a mass 
color is needed. 


There are a few named varieties « 
Ten-Weeks Stocks, among them Snow- 
drift, which is particularly not: 
worthy because it blooms earlier tha 
any other kind and throws many sid 
stems so that a bed.made up of this 
variety soon becomes a solid white 
carpet. 

The Cut-and-come-again Stocks are 
not quite so early, but they give larger 
flowers and are to be preferred for 
cutting, Ten-Weeks Stocks being used 
more especially for bedding. 

Many of the so-called winter-flowe: 
ing varieties with very large flower 
heads will bloom in the garden befor: 
the end of the season if started early 
in the house. They are among the 
most satisfactory of autumn flowers. 





Annual Larkspurs 


Annual Larkspurs have grown in 
favor since the introduction of im- 
proved varieties in soft, delicate 
shades of rose, shell pink and lilac 
which are admirable for cutting. They 
keep unusually well in the house and 
are attractive in the garden, although 
of course not possessing the height or 
stately character of perennial Del- 
phiniums. If blue and white flowers 
are desired, they too will be found 
among the annual Larkspurs, and 


there are both double and single va 
rieties. 





STOCKS ARE AMONG THE MOST VALUABLE ANNUALS FOR GARDEN USE 
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Named varieties are gradually be- 
ing put on the market, and these an- 
nual Larkspurs may be expected to 
take their place among the most use- 
ful of garden annuals. In spite of that 
fact, started plants are not offered 
very freely by nurserymen or florists. 
Fortunately the plants are not at all 
hard to grow from seed, but the seed 
is rather slow to germinate. Often- 
times three weeks elapse from the 
time of sowing until the first shoots 
appear. Because of that fact it is well 
to start the seeds in boxes of earth 
in Mareh or Aprii. It is quite possible, 
however, to have flowers in autumn 
from seed sown outside in May. 

These Larkspurs, which grow about 
eighteen inches high, should be thinned 
to stand a foot apart. They will en- 
dure some shade, and flower best in 
well prepared and rather rich soil. 





Globe Amaranth 

The Globe Amaranth (Gomphrena) 
is one of the Everlastings not as well 
known as most of the others, at least 
in this country. For years immense 
quantities of Globe Amaranth were 
grown in France, dyed and sent to 
this country under the name of Im- 
mortelles. Then they were used for 
wreaths at Christmas. In late years 
this industry has fallen off, but some 
American gardeners have added to 
their incomes by growing Gomphrenas. 

The flowers are peculiar in form, 
looking very much like the flower 
heads of clover. Their colors run 
through orange, rose, violet and white, 
and the plants grow a foot and a half 
high. They make attractive beds and 
when dried will last for years. They 
will grow from seed sown out of doors 
early in spring, but it is better to 
start them in boxes of earth indoors. 
They like rather rich, well drained 
soil, 





HELXINE—A GROUND COVER 


Whenever a new plant name is seen 
in a catalogue, it creates an exciting 
thrill, for the inquiring mind which 
is always on the lookout for new ac- 
quisitions may not be a peaceful one, 
but it is never humdrum, and often 
the plant finds are real treasures. 
This was the case with Helxine (I 
have yet to hear it pronounced) for it 
lived up to specifications, and is a 
dense emerald green carpeter which 
grows at a rapid rate, and is recom- 
mended for shady places and plant- 
ing on walls and rockeries. The leaf 
resembles a tiny Shamrock, and it 
hugs the ground in a moss-like way, 
the height of the whole growth being 
not over two inches. The sturdy pot- 
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grown plants which were put on a 
shady slope, increased fully three-fold 
in the course of the summer; there 
was no sign of any blossom, but the 
foliage remained in good form and 
color throughout the season. This 
plant is rated as hardy, and with the 
same cover as given the other ground 
creepers, a light protection of excel- 
sior, I expect it to winter well. 
—Mrs. Louise Warren. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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these were not seedlings that had 
gotten mixed in with the colony, but 
sports—or if you like, mere freaks. 
The experience revived for me the 
wonder as to just how much basis 
there might be for the frequently re- 
ported cases, not only of Iris, but of 
many other flowers, where colonies 
originally of a choice and perhaps 
prized variety in the course of time 
turned out to yield blossoms of other 
colors—apparently reverting to some 





ANNUAL LARKSPURS 


ANOTHER CURIOUS IRIS 


Dear Sir:—Mr. Auten’s report on 
a freak Florentina Iris of a gray-blue 
color, and of a half gray-blue and half 
white, leads me to report a somewhat 
similar freak I observed last spring 
in my garden. 

In a colony of Florentina (alba) I 
found a stalk bearing blooms one-half 
of which were the usual white, while 
the other half was the color of Flor- 
entina Blue (Germanica). At some 
distance from this colony was an- 
other, also of Florentina (alba) which 
sent up among its flower stalks one 
that yielded blooms two-thirds white 
and one-third blue, of the same shade 
as the other. 

So far as I could determine from 
several examinations of the rhizomes, 


ancestral type. It would be interest- 
ing if authentic cases of this sort 
could be collected (perhaps it has 
been done already) and a study made 
of the nature and perhaps causes of 
this anomaly. 

—O. M. Becker. 
Berwyn, Ill. 





BULBS AFTER FORCING 


How shall I treat my potted Lilies of the 
Valley that have been forced! Is there no 
way by which Paper White Narcissus can be 
forced again? 


Forced Lilies of the Valley after 
flowering should be kept in a cool part 
of the cellar until spring. They should 
then be divided and planted out four 
or five inches apart each way. Paper 
Whites would not be satisfactory 
foreed a second year. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Qreescascanes > 





Rhododendrons which formerly 
could be bought for a dollar apiece now 
cost four dollars. This is one of the 
inevitable results of the exclusion of 
these plants by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board. The matter of price, 
however, is not the only drawback to 
the free use of these plants in gar- 
dens. Many amateurs would willingly 
pay this amount for good plants of 
named varieties. The difficulty comes 
in finding them. So far as I can learn, 
it has proved practically impossible to 
find a hardy and suitable stock on 
which to bud or graft Rhododendrons 
for the climate of New England. Even 
in states farther south, if I am not 
mistaken, much difficulty is being ex- 
perienced. 

Across the water Rhododendron 
ponticum is commonly used for a 
stock, but ponticum is only half hardy 
here and is therefore not a good stock 
for use in this country. Other difficul- 
ties have been encountered in the at- 
tempts of American nurserymen to 
grow named varieties of Rhododen- 


drons, all of which combine to reduce 
the number of available plants. 

It is not very difficult, though, to 
grow Rhododendrons from seeds, and 
that plan is being followed success- 
fully. To be sure, from five to ten 
years are required to produce sale- 
able flowering plants, but the plants 
grown are pretty certain to be hardy. 

If only the seedlings would come 
true to name, the nurserymen would 
be in clover. Unfortunately, only 
about ten percent of the plants have 
even a close resemblance to the parent 
plant in the matter of flowers. The 
others will run through a wide range 
of colors, and the foliage will differ 
greatly. Many of these seedlings pro- 
duce attractive plants, though, and it 
is quite probable that in future years 
garden makers will buy Rhododen- 
drons by color from nurseries without 
regard to names. 

With the decreased sale of Rhodo- 
dendrons has come an increased sale 
of the Mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia), and this is a fact to be noted 
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with appreciation. The Mountain 
Laurel can be used equally as well as 
Rhododendrons by landscape garden- 
ers where strong effects are desired. 
Indeed, this native American plant 
often gives a better impression than 
the imported Rhododendron varieties, 
because it looks more at home, more 
natural, more in keeping with the 
landscape, and less exotic. 


The Mountain Laurel is an ex- 
tremely good shrub, although Ameri- 
can garden makers and for that mat- 
ter, American landscape architects, 
have been a long time in awakening 
to the fact. 


The difficulties experienced in prop- 
agating Rhododendrons are paralleled 
in a degree in the propagation of 
Roses. Across the water Brier stock 
is used very largely upon which to 
bud the new Rose varieties. Brier 
stock, however, gives very indifferent 
results in this country. It can be used 
for some varieties, but it is not very 
hardy and curiously enough does not 
seem to give the same results even in 
southern nurseries as in the nurseries 
of Europe. As a result, most of the 
foreign Roses which come to us on 
Brier stock are budded on Multiflora 
stock in our nurseries. 


Rosa multiflora, which comes from 
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Japan, is a strong growing Rose and 
quite hardy. But unfortunately Roses 
budded on it often do not act in the 
same manner as when put on Brier 
stock. Because this is true, one never 
knows whether or not a Rose which 
has made a sensation in England is 
going to be equally fine when propa- 
gated in American nurseries. Some- 
times the Rose grows quite as well 
or perhaps better on Multiflora stock 
but not infrequently the contrary is 
true,—when the stock is changed, it 
becomes inferior. 

Other stocks are being used in a 
lesser way, and these facts help to ex- 
plain why certain Roses obtained 
from one nurseryman give better re- 
sults than when bought from another 
nurseryman of equally high standing. 

Really accurate reports on foreign 
Roses cannot be made until after they 
have been grown for several years in 
American nurseries, the fact always 
being kept in mind that they must be 
grown for two years before, under the 
laws, they can be disseminated at all. 





It is interesting to receive replies 
from the Federal Horticultural Board 
about the nurseries from which par- 
ticular plants can be obtained, be- 
cause when one writes to these nurser- 
ies it is often found that the plants 
are not there. Two instances of this 
kind have recently come to my notice. 
One questioner was told that a cer- 
tain nursery had Iris reticulata, and 
another that several nurseries were 
selling Tree Peonies. 

The fact is that Iris reticulata is 
so searce in this country as to be 
found only in the gardens of a few 
connoisseurs, and then in very limited 
numbers. As for Tree Peonies, there 
are many persons who would like to 
know where they can buy these fine 
plants. It is true that there are two 
or three nurseries which have some 
Tree Peonies in stock, but they are 
keeping the fact very quiet until they 
are able to accumulate a larger num- 
ber of plants. 

I am glad to find, however, that the 
Eremerus, plants which have also 
been difficult to locate, can now be 
purchased, although in this case, too, 
the supply is limited. Eremuri are 
very handsome garden subjects. Few 
flowers have a more noble aspect, 
towering as they do eight feet or more 
into the air, the enormous flower 
stalk rising majestically from a tuft 
of long narrow leaves. The individual 
flowers are bell-shaped and very 
small, being borne by the hundreds on 
the lofty spikes. The white Eremurus 
is the one most often seen. Indeed 
there are many garden makers who 
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think that this is the only species. 
There are, however, both rose and 
yellow species which are exceedingly 
attractive. 

The Eremurus, which is also known 
as the Foxtail Lily and sometimes as 
the Giant Asphodel, is not the easiest 
perennial to handle, especially in the 
northern states. The plant itself is 
somewhat tender, but damage is most 
often done the flower spikes by late 
spring frosts. If these spikes can be 
protected with loose paper bags or in 
some other way, there will be little 
difficulty in flowering the Eremurus 
even in New England. The best way 
to protect the crowns in winter is to 
invert boxes over them, filling these 
boxes with earth. Like Dictamus frax- 
inella (the Gasplant), the Eremurus 
dislikes being moved. It should be 
planted in a place where it can re- 
main undisturbed for years. If large 
crowns are dug up, the roots, which 
are surprisingly brittle, are certain to 
be broken off, with the result that the 
plant is given a bad setback. 

One merit to be found in the Erem- 
urus lies in its early blooming habit. 
There are almost no other tall peren- 
nials which bloom in the spring. When 
the flowering season is over the plant 
almost wholly disappears, and care 
should be exercised not to cut into it 
when the bed is being cultivated or 
worked over in summer or autumn. 
Gladioli or perennials which are not 
of a spreading habit may be used to 
occupy the space after the season of 
the Eremurus is over. 

As the plants are heavy feeders, 
they should be given rich soil, but it 
is important that the ground where 
they are grown be well drained and 
the situation open and sunny. Eight 
species and varieties appear in the 
catalogue of one well known New 
York firm. It is true that the clumps 
are expensive, but only a few of them 
are needed to make a handsome show, 
and where once established they will 
gradually spread. 





WINTER SPRAYING 


It is just as important for the 
owner of a small garden to spray his 
trees during the dormant season as it 
is for the orchardist who has a crop 
at stake. For instance: the first San 
Jose scale seen around Boston was 
found on a private place,—a backyard 
garden. It was undoubtedly carried 
from this place to others. 

Spraying may be done more easily 
and thoroughly if the trees and 
shrubs to be sprayed are first pruned. 
Do that work first with such speci- 
mens as can be pruned at this season. 
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Many can not be cut now without re- 
moving next season’s bloom. 


The dormant spray is against scale 
insects with the exception of peach 
leaf curl on peaches. For the insects 
a caustic or smothering spray is used. 
Lime-sulphur wash has been the stand- 
ard spray for years but it has its 
limitations. It is very caustic and, 
therefore, disagreeable to apply, be- 
cause it burns the eyes and skin. Fur- 
thermore, there are some scale in- 
sects which are not satisfactorily con- 
trolled by it, particularly oyster shell 
scale on the Lilac, Ash and Poplar, 
the terrapin scale on species of 
Prunus, and the European red mite, a 
newly introduced pest. 


Oil sprays have been unjustly criti- 
cized in the east for years, but now 
that the European red mite has be- 
come common in the northeastern 
United States, experiment station en- 
tomologists are recommending oils. 
They have been used on the Pacific 
coast for years. 

For San Jose scale on ornamental 
trees and shrubs, one of the miscible 
oils, such as Scalecide or Sunoco 
Spray Oil, will give a practically 
complete clean up. One thorough ap- 
plication each year is_ sufficient. 
Should there be specimens or hedges 
of Osage Orange or Cydonia japonica, 
and if there are currants in the gar- 
den, be sure that each twig has a film 
of oil over its entire surface. San Jose 
scale favors these plants as hosts. 
One distinct advantage of the oil 
sprays on the small place lies in the 
fact that no damage whatever is done 
to the paint on buildings or fences; 
lime-sulphur injures the paint. 

There are many scale insects that 
must be watched for and controlled. 
Seurfy seale of various species attack 
Pyrus, Ulmus and other genera. The 
magnolia scale infests Magnolias; 
tulip scale, Tulip trees; rose scale, 
Roses and Raspberries. Following the 
manufacturer’s directions (Scalecide 
1 to 15, Sunoco 1 to 20) complete 
clean ups for the year will be had. 
Terrapin scale on species of Prunus, 
Maple and Oriental Plane is harder 
to control. The dormant spraying for 
two or three seasons may be neces- 
sary to completely eradicate it. 

Later in the season, but before 
growth starts, all Pines and Spruces 
infested with the pine leaf scale 
should be given a thorough applica- 
tion of Scalecide 1 to 25, or Sunoco 
1 to 30. Prof. R. H. Petit, Entomolo- 
gist of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, in his report for 1924 says as a 
result of his experiments ‘‘many eggs 
were killed outright and others which 
hatched during mid-June have failed 
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Special Class Features: 


line. 


Prizes, $250, $150, and $100. 


plant in the Show. 


shipment is given. 








—but Spring-flowering bulbous plants excluded entirely, 


gare SEND FOR A COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS. 


hundred, you can find a class to suit you in the Schedule. 
@aF- The management will care for and stage all exhibits coming from distant points, provided due notice of their | 


Address JOHN YOUNG, Secretary 247 Park Ave., New York. | 


13th INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER SHOW 


Held under the auspices of the Horticultural Society of New York, and the New York Florists’ Club 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, MARCH 15-20 


An exceptional opportunity for private and amateur growers, also commercial growers, 
to exhibit plants showing cultural skill or rarity 


PREMIUMS OFFERED AGGREGATE OVER $26,000 


A “FRAGRANT GARDEN,” covering a space of 300 sq. ft., to contain such fragrant plants as Roses, Helio- 
trope, Lilies, Mignonette, Lavender, Mints, Valeriana, Sweet William, Day Lilies, Lilacs, lowering shrubs and the like 
Prizes offered by Mrs. Mortimer I. Foss, $300 and $200. 

EXHIBIT OF A SUBURBAN PLANTING. An exhibit to show the best development of a plot of ground 
100 ft. by 150 ft., laid out, in miniature, of course, on a space 10 by 15 ft., the ten feet fronting on an imaginary street 
It is to be assumed that the lots on which houses are to be built are in an ideal community, and are without restric- 
tions, so that houses may be placed in any position, provided due relation to line and adjoining property is observed. 


EXHIBITS OF GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA, by individual members and member clubs—miniature gardens, 
formal, patio, cloister, tea house and rock types—flower arrangements of many kinds—flower pictures—table decorations 
—dooryard plantings—substantial prizes. 

SPECIAL CLASS FOR PRIVATE GROWERS. An exhibit covering approximately 400 sq. ft., to include lawns, 
flower beds, shrubbery borders, Rose beds, bulb beds, or any exhibit that the artistic ability of the exhibitor may suggest, 
as the widest latitude wil! be allowed in this class. 
gold Holland Challenge Cup is offered for the best private exhibit in which Holland bulbs predominate. 

} 


A GOLD CUP, value $100, is offered by the President of the American Orchid Society for the best single Orchid 


The prizes in this class are most liberal. 


No matter whether you have one plant or a 
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In addition the solid 











to produce larvae capable of estab- 
lishing themselves on the leaves.’’ 

Equally good results are obtained 
in controlling the Euonymous scale 
applied before growth starts in the 
spring. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and on Long Island this insect so dis- 
figures the Euonymous as to be ob- 
jectionable. The spruce bud gall which 
causes knots on Spruce twigs is like- 
wise controlled readily. 

In some parts of the country the 
cottony maple scale is a menace to 
soft Maples. A thorough application 
during the dormant season of an oil 
spray at 1 to 20 will give good con- 
trol. 

Oil sprays must not be applied 
when the temperature is below 40 de- 
grees F. The warmer weather gives 
the oil a chance to dry before freez- 
ing temperatures arrive. If spray 
freezes upon the trees injury is pro- 
duced by the rupturing of the cells 
under the bark. 

To prevent damage to Peach trees 
from peach leaf curl a fungicide must 
be applied. Lime-sulphur may be used, 
or oil to which a little Niagara soluble 
sulphur has been added. Follow the 
manufacturer’s directions. Lime-sul- 
phur wash and commercial Bordeaux 
mixture may not be used with the oil 
sprays. They do not mix. 

More insects on the Apple are 


killed by delaying the application of 
the miscible oils until the young 
Apples are one-quarter to one-half or 
even three-quarters of an inch long. 
At that time the aphids are eradicated 
for the season, a good control of the 
Apple red bug is obtained, and the 
scale insects and European Red Mite 
are destroyed. 

—Parker T. Barnes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Alexander, J. K. (E. Bridgewater, Mass.) 
‘*‘Alexander’s 1926 Dahlias.’’ 

Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Iris and hardy 
perennials are included. Of special interest 
is an introduction discussing the classifica- 
tion, history, and cultivation of Dahlias with 
some care. 


am, Cc. L. (W. Haven, Conn.) 
orld’s Most Selected Dahlias.’’ 

A classified descriptive list of novelties and 
selected standard varieties. 


Allwood Bros. (Haywoods Heath, Sussex, 
Eng.) ‘‘Carnations.’’ 

An extremely full catalogue, featuring nov- 
elties, and illustrated freely with photo- 
graphs. Descriptions indicate habits of growth 
and flowering, and new, British, and Ameri- 
can varieties. 


Austin & McAslan (Glasgow, Scotland) 
‘‘Austin’s Seeds’’ 

In addition to ao lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, Sweet Peas are entered in 
149 varieties, Lilies in 40, and Begonias in 
176 varieties or collections. There is also a 
list of seeds of hardy perennials suitable for 
rock gardening. 

Barnham Nurseries (Barnham, Eng.) ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Roses. Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, t Trees. Catalogue 
a Alpines . . » Perennial Border, Plants, 


Three useful catalogues, giving much in- 
formation compactly, and containing sugges- 
tive lists of various kinds. 


‘*'The 


Bilby, T. C. (Wellington, N. Z.) ‘‘New and 
Select Gladioli.’’ 
Not an extensive list, but ‘‘composed of 


Australian and New Zealand varieties man) 
of which are not procurable in America.’’ 


Blackmore & a (Bath, Eng.) ‘‘Be- 
gonias, Delp ums, Gloxinias, Cycla- 
mens, etc.—1926.’’ 

These, with a few others of the less com- 
mon flowers, are listed in a well illustrated, 
informative booklet. In many cases rather ful! 
cultural notes are given. 


Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) ‘‘Gladiolus 
Bulbs.’’ 


The outstanding features of this catalogue 
are new introductions and new hybrids for 
1926, and a list of Primulinus grandiflora, 
‘*now listed for the first time.’’ 


Cypher, J. & Sons (Cheltenham, Eng.) ‘‘Gen- 
eral Catalogue.’’ 

Made up of the following sections: Stove 
lants, flowering Stove plants, Ferns and 

ycopodiums, Palms and Oycads, greenhouse 
plants, greenhouse flowering plants, gree! 
house climbers. 
or, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘‘Kemp’s 

onder Glads and Dahlias.’’ 

The lists of selected named of both Glad 
iolus and Dahlias varieties are preceded b) 
several pages of new varieties from various 
originators. Descriptions are full. 


King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd. (Hereford, Eng.) 
**Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees.’’ 
The scope is wider than the title indicate: 
Strawberries and many unusual bush fruits 
being included. In many cases the list of va 
ieties is very large. The practical value of the 
catalogue is increased by notes on planting 
cultivation and pruning. 


Lovett’s Nursery (Little 
aan Better Fruits and Flowers— 
This catalogue is about equally divide: 
between fruits and perennial flowers, in bot 
cases emphasis being on varieties suitable fo 
the home garden. Descriptions include fruit 
ing or flowering time, brief planting dire 
tions and any other special peculiarities. Th« 
list of Roses is especially full, and there is a: 
interesting list of hedge plants. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie (Paris, France) 
**Catalogue 1926.’’ 
A compact general catalogue of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, including many of the less 
common kinds. 


Silver, N. J.) 














